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if our carriage had still been waiting, we should
certainly have driven back to Danvers. But at
length a hard-featured woman grudgingly admitted
us, and showed us, growling as she did it, into a
parlour.

Our troubles were then over, for Mr. Whittier
himself appeared, with all that report had ever told
of gentle sweetness and dignified, cordial courtesy.
He was then seventy-seven years old, and, although
he spoke of age and feebleness, he showed few signs
of either ; he was, in fact, to live eight years more.
Perhaps because the room was low, he seemed
surprisingly tall; he must, in fact, have been a
little less than six feet high. The peculiarity of his
face rested in the extraordinarily large and luminous
black eyes, set in black eyebrows, and fringed with
thick black eyelashes curiously curved inwards.
This bar of vivid black across the countenance was
startlingly contrasted with the bushy snow-white
beard and hair, offering a sort of contradiction
which was surprising and presently pleasing. He
was careful to keep on my right side, I noticed,
being presumably deaf in the right ear ; even if this
were the case, which he concealed, his hearing
continued to be markedly quick in a man of his
years.

His generosity to those much younger and less
gifted than himself is well known, and I shall not
dwell on the good-natured things which he
proceeded to say to his English visitor. He made
no profession at any time of being a critic, and his